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LET THOSE WHO CAN, DO 


OME years ago, outside a country church after the low 
Mass one Sunday, a family group, new to the parish, 
stopped to introduce themselves to the pastor. One of the 
children, a little boy of about four or five, startled the pas- 
tor with a polite question: 

“Do you ever have real Mass here?”’ 

The pastor hastened to assure him that their Mass had been the 
real thing, but the little boy was unconvinced. 

“Why, no, it wasn’t,”” he declared with conviction. ‘‘Every- 
body was keeping quiet.” 

In his previous limited experience, he had been fortunate enough 
to be taken to Mass in a parish where all Masses were offered ei- 
ther in dialog form or with the congregation singing the common 
and responses; he knew the Mass only as an action, something 
that everybody did together. 

Such parishes are no longer so rare as they were then, and it is 
a joy to see the liturgy being taught in our schools today. But I 
wonder whether we—teachers and parents, and perhaps pastors 
too—are not still overlooking some of the possibilities of the 
liturgy as not only an end result, but a valuable aid, in the teach- 
ing of religion to children? 

When I speak of the liturgy as an aid in the teaching of reli- 
gion, L do not, of course, mean to detract from its prime purpose 
of giving glory to God. But the Church has never overlooked the 
secondary function of the liturgy, that of teaching men the things 

of God. It is only in comparatively recent times that we have at- 
= tempted to teach religion from the catechism instead of by the 
“learning-by-doing”’ method. The liturgy, after all, re-presents— 
makes present—the mysteries of our redemption. If we want our 
teaching of religion to be vital, to be literally “from life,’’ surely 
we must begin by bringing our children to the mysteries them- 
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selves instead of merely telling the children about them. To 


often, in teaching even the liturgy, the tendency seems to be tof 


teach about it. 


I recently visited an excellent modern parochial school, wher ff 


the Sisters had been thoroughly trained in up-to-date educational 
techniques and in child psychology. It was all very different from 
what most of us knew in our school days. No screwed-down 
desks and benches here, with prim rows of children sitting up 
straight with hands folded on the desks; these children appear- 
ed to be working busily in different groups, at small tables and 
work benches scattered around the room. 

Some were reading, off in a cheerful, secluded library corner. 
Others were lying on the floor, painting on huge sheets of paper 
where buildings and streets seemed to be taking shape. Another 


group was fixing up what appeared to be a ticket window. The 


Sister interpreted for me: 

“Some are learning to read now, but others don’t show sufi- 
cient ‘reading readiness’ yet—tthey haven’t had a broad enough 
background of experience to give them a good vocabulary, or a 
compelling interest in reading. Some of them are making a mural 


‘map’ of our neighborhood: they are learning to read the street | 


signs, and it will give them a better acquaintance with their com- 
munity. The class is going to give a show soon, and some of the 
children are doing their first writing in making tickets and in- 
vitations. And the ones you see making the ticket window are [J 
learning to measure. There will be lots of competition for th 
job of ticket seller later, and that will mean a good deal of arith- 

metic in learning to make change. ' 


“You see, we realize that we must create a predisposition to 


learning by stimulating the child’s interest, and then giving him | 


a real-life situation in which to learn and to use his learning, 
preferably one that calls upon all his faculties. 

“We try to visualize our educational aims in terms of concrete 
skills and achievements. We don’t teach the children abstract 
‘writing’; we teach them to write their names, or to write a letter. 
We don’t teach them ‘arithmetic’; we teach them to use measurte- 
ments up to a yard, or to make change up to a dollar. 
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LET THOSE WHO CAN, DO 


“We make provision for activities calling for all sorts of man- 
ual work, and we enlist all the arts to help our teaching. After all, 
the hands and the imagination and the emotions and the will 
need to be developed if we're to educate the whole child, not just 
the mind.” 

Yet it was a child from that same school who reported at 
home, when her parents asked what she was learning about the 
Mass: 

“We learn about how the priest reads out of a big book on the 
right side and then he reads out of it on the left side and then 
he reads out of it in the middle.” 

Surely Sister had forgotten her child psychology when she 
came to teach religion! 

Granted that children must learn the matter in the catechism, 
starting with the facts of creation. Wouldn’t the facts—and a 
great deal more besides—be firmly implanted in their minds by 
having the children pray the 103d Psalm? The magnificent images 
of God spreading out the sky like a tent and riding on the wings 
of the wind; of God teaching the sun when to set and feeding 
the young lions, and the whales that play around in His sea— 
all these seize on a child’s imagination and engage his will in 
praising God for all His wondrous works (not to mention the 
grace of God and the enlightenment of the Holy Ghost which 
can operate freely when we teach by prayer). 

I recall a little boy and girl in whose home there used to be 
meetings of local members of the League of the Divine Office. The 
children would run in and out, watching and listening and some- 
times taking part in the recitation of the Office. After a few meet- 
ings they knew the Confiteor and the Gloria Patri by heart (in 
Latin) ——not, apparently, because they understood these any bet- 
ter than the rest of what they heard, but because they had de- 
lighted to stand solemnly bowing to the floor and vigorously 
thumping their chests during the Confiteor, and had learned that 
when you heard the words “Gloria Patri . . .”” coming, you could 
stand up and incline your head! 

Singing and dancing games, counting-out games and the like 
are used in our teaching in today’s schools, and their value recog- 
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nized; should we not take advantage, in religion, too, of the 
child’s tendency to learn with his whole body, with the muscles 
as well as the mind? 

I am not referring to such activities as having children make 
a model altar and manipulate the figure of a priest around it (too 
often without learning any more than the mechanics of “‘reading 
on the left and reading on the right’’), nor dramatizing of Gos- 
pel stories and the like. Many such activities can legitimately grow 
out of children’s religion teaching and can have great value. What 
I mean is a use of the liturgy itself, as it is used by the Church, 
for the teaching of religion. 

I suppose we all appreciate the value of rhythm and melody as 
learning aids. (If you doubt it, try memorizing the words of a 
popular song without the music, and see how much harder it is 
than to learn it by singing the words.) Then why should we not 
teach our children to sing their prayers with the Church? The 
child who grows up singing his Creed every Sunday at Mass will 
never forget its truths, any more than we grown-ups can forget 
the nursery rhymes we learned to sing as children. 


Any parent or teacher will tell you that one of a child’s strong- 


est instincts seems (alas!) to be to make noise: he seems literally 


unable to function without it. Fortunately, the child has no ob- f 


jection to having this tendency transmuted, by means of rhythm, 
and melody, into song, and it is a lovely thing to hear a child, 
left to play alone, or in bed at night, singing to himself of all 
the things he has done and seen that day. What more natural 
way, then, to teach a child about our blessed Mother Mary than 
to teach him to sing, with the Church, her antiphons for the va- 
rious seasons? 


In teaching the sacrament of baptism, let us not stop with tell- 
ing the child about it, or reading him the ritual. Let us engage 
the ‘“‘whole child’”’ by giving him the real thing, in accordance 
with Sister’s principle of teaching through ‘“‘real-life situations.” 
Let him take part in the Church’s liturgy of Holy Saturday, 
which is better teaching on baptism than any expositions of the 
subject I have ever read or heard. The rich symbolism of the 
candle dipped in the water, of the changing to festive vestments 
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LET THOSE WHO CAN, DO 


and all the rest, is not too much for even a small child to com- 
 prehend at least dimly. (And haven’t we all had the experience 
of profiting immeasurably by something which seemed, at the 
time, largely beyond our grasp? Let us not be afraid, then, to 
leave something to the child’s imagination and the grace of God.) 

Let me cite the instance of a little girl who had not yet re- 
ceived her First Communion when, at the beginning of Lent, her 
teacher gave the children an instruction on the meaning of the 
season, urging those who could to receive Communion frequently 
during Lent. There was some competition among the children as 
to who would receive most frequently, when the child in ques- 
tion, feeling perhaps a little slighted, said: 

“Well, anyway, I received the Holy Ghost when I was bap- 
tized, and that’s why we do things for Lent, because we die with 
Christ and rise with Him.” 

The explanation of her very Pauline theology, which was far 
beyond what she had been taught in school, lay in the fact that 
she had been given, as a baby, one of Miss Ade Bethune’s lovely 
baptismal certificates, giving the facts of her baptism and quoting 
St. Paul. This had hung on the wall of her room and had been 
one of her treasured possessions. Each night when she was going 
to bed she insisted on her mother reading the certificate to her 
and answering, again and again, her questions about her baptism. 

From the time they were very small, the children of this fam- 
ily had taken part in an annual ceremony of the renewal of their 
baptism, which included going through the entire ritual of Bap- 
tism—in the baptistry of their church when a sympathetic priest 
was available and willing to give his time. Moreover, the symbols 
used by Miss Bethune—the water and the candle—were familiar 
to this child by constant use in the “home liturgy’’; holy water 
was in frequent use in the home, and she was accustomed to see- 
ing the holy candle lit during the Saturday night reading of the 
| next day’s Gospel, because “‘the Gospel is Christ.” 

I think we may say that this child had, in her home back- 
ground, whatever corresponds, in the teaching of religion, to 
“reading readiness.” This is primarily the responsibility of the 
parents, the true educators of their children; but where this back- 
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ground is lacking, couldn’t our schools provide for such experi- 
ence as a preliminary to more formal teaching? 


The sacramentals, too, offer endless opportunities for teaching J 


Catholic doctrine as well as Catholic attitudes. Grace at meals, 
with its echo of the Eucharistic meal; the blessing of our homes 
and household articles; the use of holy water; the blessing of 
children and of the sick; the churching of women; family (or 
class) participation in the Divine Office; processions—these are 
but a few of the many ways the Church offers us to sacramental- 
ize our lives and to learn her truth. The thoughtful parent or 
teacher of religion will take full advantage of all these as means of 
teaching religion, and it is inspiring to read in the pages of 
ORATE FRATRES of the increasing use of the sacramentals in many 
schools today. 


I have said nothing as yet about the teaching of the Mass to ff 


children, partly because there is so much that might be said, and 
partly because it is almost too obvious to need saying. Surely, 
if we want to teach children that the Mass is above all an offering, 
a sacrifice, the best way to teach this is to have them make an of- 
fering, with solemn ceremony and with the accompaniment of the 
praises which the Church sings to God at Mass. 


The offertory procession was a regular part of the Sunday high | 


Mass in a parish to which I once belonged, and it never failed to 
engross the interest of the children at that Mass, even the very 
little ones, almost to the exclusion of every other impression. 

I had an unforgettable experience a year ago, when I was visit 
ing a Catholic farm community of a few families. A priest friend 
of the community, visiting at the same time, offered Mass with 
the entire group in each of the houses. It was the first time Mass 
had ever been offered in the community, and on the first morning 
we gathered in the one-room house of a young couple. 

Their only table, normally used for eating and working, was 
the altar, and we knelt closely around it, the whole community, 
from the youngest (age three months) to the oldest. We sang the 
Mass together, the priest facing us from behind the table. At the 


offertory we each brought our host and placed it on the paten 


to be offered, and then knelt to receive back the consecrated Host 
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LET THOSE WHO CAN, DO 


across the table. And when Mass was ended we all sat down at 
) the table, the priest blessed fruit and milk and bread, and we ate 
) breakfast together. 

My own children were among the eleven children in our little 
congregation that day, and I can testify to the lasting effects of 
the experience upon them. They learned more of the Mass in that 
experience of close personal participation than their teachers or I 
had been able to teach them in all the previous years. Months 
later they were still retelling the story of that Mass at home and 
in school. 

When they draw pictures of the Mass now, they don’t draw 
people kneeling out in a church and the priest at the altar; always 
it is everybody offering. Grace at meals assumed a new impor- 
tance: that breakfast was holy because we received it from the 
altar. Above all, the essential action of the Mass has become un- 
forgettable to them: when they placed their hosts on the paten 
at the offertory, they knew beyond any shadow of doubt that 
they were offering themselves to God, that what they offered be- 
came Christ, and that Christ was given back to them as food, 
across that table. 

Truly, they knew Him in the breaking of bread! 

Such an opportunity is, of course, exceptional, and not many 
children can have such a dramatic presentation of the holy Sacri- 
fice. But it serves at least to illustrate the tremendous value of ac- 
tual participation, for children especially, who are too rarely given 
the right to share as equals with their elders in any community 
function. 

I am reminded of a Sister who, complaining of the children at 
Mass, said: 

“The trouble with children is, all they want to do in church 
is punch each other and talk.” 

Perhaps, instead of trying to suppress their deplorable tenden- 
cies to constant movement and noise, we might give the children 
their proper place in our common act of worship, and direct their 
talking and moving toward God. I think we could be certain 
that the children would then learn the Mass by ‘‘doing”’ it. 

DOROTHY T. CODDINGTON 
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THE PRECONSECRATORY JNVOCATIONS 
OF THE CANON 


HE mysterious beauty of the sacred Canon reflects the ff 
mystery of which ic is the precious setting, and th ff 


almost six centuries of early Church history of which 

it is the most treasured literary legacy. We know that 

the fundamental intention of the Church in instituting 
the Canon was to unfold the majesty of the eucharistic Sacrifice, 
to bring its hidden greatness and beauty to the explicit conscious. 
ness of priest and faithful, to provide for a worthy celebration and 
participation (cf. Trent, sess. XXII, chaps. 4 and 5). But to dis- 
cover the particular intention of the Church in introducing the 
separate prayers, to trace these back to their original form, to 
analyze their constitutive elements and sources, to determine time 
and occasion of their introduction, their author or compiler, this 
with most of them remains an historical enigma. The Diocletian 
persecution, for instance, which brought irreparable harm to the 
Church of Rome through its destruction and confiscation of eccle- 
siastical buildings and archives, severed the ancient liturgical tra- 
dition. For similar reasons, for lack of sources and loss of docu- 
ments, the problem of the institution of the Canon, of the motives 
and ways of its development and reforms, of the introduction of 
individual prayers, is surrounded and obscured by the mists of 
antiquity. 

The main problem in the history of the Roman Canon is the 
interpretation of the various prayers of invocation (before conse- 
cration: “‘Te igitur,’’ ‘““Hanc igitur,"” ‘‘Quam oblationem”’; after 
consecration: ‘‘Supra quae,"’ ‘‘Supplices te rogamus’’). In the pres- 
ent article we limit our discussion to the preconsecratory invoca- 
tions, and abstract from the question whether they are derived 
from a postconsecratory invocation or vice versa. 


It is well known that the original eucharistic anaphora, of 
which we have a classic form in the Traditio Apostolica of St. Hip- 
polytus (about 220), did not contain any preconsecratory invoca- 
tion. This original Canon is no more than a paraphrase of the 
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PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATIONS 


“giving thanks’’ of the historical narrative of the institution of the 
Eucharist. With the invocations a new element, different in tone 
and color, was introduced. The contrast between the old form of 
the Canon with its latreutic-eucharistic character and its trium- 
phant jubilant tone on the one hand, and the humble, imploring 
supplication of the added prayers on the other, is evident. The 
new element (the invocations) grew in importance moreover so as 
to constitute finally, together with the interspersed intercessory 
prayers, the main body of the Canon. The original anaphora, at 
present exstant as preface and final doxology, was reduced to a kind 
of framework of the Canon. 


In our essay we intend to show that the primary motive for the 
introduction of an invocation before consecration, and the common 
idea of all three preconsecratory invocations, is the ‘‘blessed” of 
the historical narrative of the institution of the Eucharist which 
begins with the words: “Who the day before He suffered, etc.”’ 
Based on documentary evidence we can prove that the intention 
of the Church in introducing these prayers was to execute the com- 
mand of our Lord ‘‘Do this for a commemoration of me,’’ inas- 
much as the Church understood the command to extend likewise 
to the blessing contained in the thanksgiving prayer of our Lord 
before He consecrated. We divide our study into the following 
points: 1) spresent state of the problem; 2) significance of the 
terms “giving thanks’ and “‘blessed’’ in holy Scripture; 3) his- 
torical development of the phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed”’ in 
the historical narrative of the Canon; 4) development of the invo- 
cations parallel to the phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed”; 5). con- 
clusions deduced from the parallel development of the ‘‘giving 
thanks He blessed,”’ and the invocations; 6) the significance of the 
“therefore” (igitur) in the first invocation; 7) conclusion. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE PROBLEM 


Reviewing the different opinions about the intention of the 
Church in introducing the preconsecratory invocations, we are 
caught in a labyrinth of conjectures and combinations of theories. 
In order to give a sketch of the present state of the question we 
select those authors who either contribute positive elements to an 
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adequate interpretation, or illustrate the uncertainty and historical 
obscurity. 

Most of the various interpretations refer to the third preconse- | 
cratory invocation: ‘‘Do Thou, O God, deign to bless what we 
offer’’ (Quam oblationem). But what they have to say about the ff 
third invocation applies equally to all three. Many authors under- 
stand them simply as amplifications of one and the same idea. Even §) Jewish 
if, with Cardinal Schuster (The Sacramentary, London, 1924, F% ing, w 
I, p. 283), we maintain that the second invocation, ‘‘Hanc igitur,” F an inv 
is to be understood as an “‘oratio post nomina’’ presenting a new fF) who k 
element, its impetratory idea it has nevertheless in common with ff} ing, k 
both the others, except that it is joined to an intercession. The 9 later g 
present Canon indicates clearly enough in its grammatical struc- 9% the “‘t! 
ture the connection of all three invocations. The first, the ‘Te J ing, a1 
igitur,”’ extends as far as ‘‘haec sancta sacrificia illibata."’ After the } God v 
interruption caused by the insertion of the intercessory prayers, the [§ ductio 
original idea is taken up by the second invocation by means of a §§ much 
particle (igitur) : ‘““Hanc igitur oblationem. . . ."" The connection 9 origin: 
between the second and third invocation is established by the rela- 9% has ve 
tive pronoun in the ‘‘Quam oblationem. . . .”’ “Epicl 

St. Thomas in his interpretation of the “Quam oblationem” 
(Summa Theol. III, q.83, a.4 c.), without inquiring into its origin 
and history, and considering merely the text of the prayer, under- 9 
stands it as a petition for the effect of the consecration: ‘“Then he f 
(the priest) proceeds to the consecration itself wherefore he asks [§ excelle 
first for the effect of the consecration saying, ‘Quam oblationem, origin, 
etc.’ ’’ St. Thomas adds further (in the “‘ad 7’’ of the same article) 
that this invocation serves to make actual the intention of the 
priest, which, if missing, would impede the efficacy of the words of 
consecration. 

Many commentators simply follow the interpretation of St. 
Thomas without taking notice of the comparison he adds, saying: 
“It is not inconvenient that we ask from God what most certainly | 
we know He will accomplish, just as Christ (John 17) asked for F< 
His glorification."’ This comparison of the invocation of the Canon f origin. 
with the petition for glorification in the highpriestly prayer sug- from | 
gests that St. Thomas saw in the former an element of the high- § has th 
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priestly prayer. St. Thomas does not state expressly that the invo- 
cation of the Canon has its type in the highpriestly prayer, but his 
) quotation and comparison suggests that this is his thought. 

> R. Buchwald (Die Eptklese in der r6mischen Messe. In Weiden- 
9} auer Studien. Weidenau and Wien, 1906, pp. 21-56) finds in the 
invocation an element of the paschal supper, respectively of the 
Jewish ritual: Christ gave thanks with a customary Jewish bless- 
ing, which in form was a prayer of thanksgiving, but implicitly 
an invocation for divine blessing. The first Christian generation, ~ 
) who knew perfectly the technical significance of such a thanksgiv- 
ing, kept the traditional form of a pure thanksgiving anaphora. A 
later generation, no longer Jewish, forgot the technical meaning of 
the “‘thanksgiving,’’ i.e., the implicit invocation of the divine bless- 
ing, and added what seemed wanting, namely the invocation that 
God would consecrate. In this way Buchwald explains the intro- 
duction of all the invocations of the Canon, and particularly the 
much discussed epiclesis. His too arbitrary reconstruction of the 
original invocation cannot be accepted. But his fundamental idea 
has very much impressed S. Salaville (Dict. Theol. Cath., art. 
“Epiclese Eucharistique’”), A. Fortescue (The Mass. London, 
1922), and others. 

P. Cagin, O.S.B., derives the preconsecratory invocations from 
) a petition for fruitful Communion found in the ancient anaphora 
» of the Traditio Apostolica of St. Hippolytus. Cagin, who in his 
excellent analysis of that anaphora has shown its “‘quasi Pauline 
origin,”” discovered in the invocations a further influence of the 
spirit and word of St. Paul (L’Eucharistia, Canon Primitif de la 
Messe. Paris, 1912). He understands the preconsecratory invoca- 
tions as petitions for acceptance of the eucharistic Sacrifice, evi- 
dently with reference to the terms “‘acceptable,”’ ‘‘accept’’ (cf. Rom. 
15:16; 15:31; Phil. 4:18; Tit. 2:14). His interpretation is fol- 
lowed by M. de la Taille (Mysterium fidei. Paris, 1929, pp. 319- 
324). 

Cardinal Schuster, accepting the preconsecratory invocation as 
original (he considers the postconsecratory epiclesis as a derivation 
from the preconsecratory invocation), and calling it an epiclesis, 
has this to say: ‘“The ‘Quam oblationem’ begs almighty God to 
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grant consecratory efficacy to the words of the eucharistic institu- 
tion, an efficacy which is invoked in all Liturgies, and especially in 


the Roman Rite, in which the Gospel account of the Last Supper fF 
proceeds, from its bare historical significance, to assume the char- fF 


acter of a sacramental formula precisely by virtue of the intention 
proclaimed by the sacred minister in uttering the words of the 
epiklesis — ut nobis fiat corpus et sanguis dilectissinn Filii tui’ 
(op. cit., I, p. 282). 

W. J. Lallou (The ‘Quam oblationem” of the Roman Canon. 
Washington, D.C., 1943, p. 74) declares: ‘‘. . . considered histori- 
cally, the original raison d’étre for the inclusion of this prayer in 
the Canon might have been that of a consecratory invocation.” 
Later he continues (p. 78) : ‘“We grant that historically the ‘Quam 
oblationem’ could not owe its introduction into the Canon as a 
declaration of the intention of the celebrant to carry out the divine 
mandate, to repeat what had been effected at the Last Supper. We 
know that there is no historical ground for supposing such a 
prayer morally possible in an age when even the precise moment 
of consecration was only hazily defined.’’ ‘““Though not a scientific 
conclusion . . . the ‘Quam oblationem’ may indeed well be a vestige 


... of the unpreserved expressions used by our Lord Himself, when | 


He gave thanks and blessed the bread and the wine, before the first 
of all transubstantiations’”’ (p. 79). 


THANKSGIVING AND BLESSING IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The phrase “giving thanks He blessed” of the Canon is not 
found in holy Scripture. In the three Gospels and in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians we find in the introduction to the con- 
secration of each species only one term, either “‘giving thanks,” or 
““blessing,”” but never both. That these two terms are synonymous 
in the language of the New Testament is generally admitted, since 
they are substituted for one another, not only in the texts of the 
institution of the Eucharist, but also on other occasions. For an 
illustration we quote the four eucharistic texts and add two other 
examples. 


Matt. 26:26: Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it 
Matt. 26:27: And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them 
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Mark 14:22: Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it 

Mark 14:23: And he took the cup, and when he had given thanks 

Luke 22:19: And he took bread, and gave thanks 

Luke 22:20: Likewise also the cup 

1 Cor. 11:24: And when he had given thanks, he brake it 

1 Cor. 11:25: After the same manner also he took the cup 

Matt. 14:19: he took five loaves . . . and looking up to heaven, he 
blessed 

Matt. 15:36: And he took the seven loaves, . . . and gave thanks 

1 Cor. 10:16: The cup of blessing which we bless 


As in other details, so also in the use of the terms “giving 
thanks’’ and “‘blessing’’ the reports of the sacred authors can be 
distinguished into two groups. St. Matthew and St. Mark use the 
verb “‘bless’’ before the consecration of the host; before the conse- 
cration of the chalice the verb “give thanks.’’ St. Luke and St. Paul 
use ‘‘give thanks’’ for the host, and simply the term “‘likewise”’ 
before the consecration of the chalice. But in 1 Cor. 10:16 St. 
Paul uses “‘bless’’ in reference to the consecrated chalice. Again St. 
Matthew in the related incident of the first multiplication of loaves 
uses the verb “‘bless,’’ for the second multiplication he uses the 
verb ‘‘give thanks’’ (Matt. 14:19; 15:36). 


The text of the prayer of thanksgiving of our Lord is not re- 
corded in holy Scripture. In all probability both these synonymous 
terms refer to the Jewish form of blessing called ‘‘Barakkah,’’ a 
formula which was in wording a thanksgiving, but implicitly con- 
tained an invocation of the divine blessing. Some authors refer to 
the ritual of the Sabbath meal, when bread is blessed with the 
words: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, 
who bringest forth bread from the earth,’’ and wine with the 
words: ‘‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, 
who hast created the fruit of the wine.’’ Others refer to the special 
blessing of the paschal supper. That the terms “give thanks’ and 
“bless’’ do refer to some ritual form of blessing can be gathered 
from the fact that the words of the prayer are not recorded. We 
have a similar instance, where holy Scripture refers to a ritual 
prayer without giving the text, in the hymn mentioned by Mat- 
thew 26:30, and by Mark 14:26. Neither of the two Evangelists 
has recorded the text of the hymn for the simple reason that it was 
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the ritual hymn of the Passover, the great Hallel (Pss. 112-117), 
known to every Jew. Analogously, the sacred authors did not 
record the words of the blessing, since everyone knew them. 
Even apart from a knowledge of the Jewish ritual, a comparison 
of the thanksgiving of Christ before the institution of the Eucha- 
rist with His thanksgiving before the miracle of the awakening of 
Lazarus shows the import of Christ’s thanksgiving prayer (John 
11:41-43): “And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, | 
thank thee that thou hast heard me. . . . And when he thus had 
spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.’’ Two 
points should be noted. 1) The thanksgiving implied or supposed 
an impetratory invocation. The object of the invocation is the 
miracle itself. Explicitly the prayer is an anticipated thanksgiving 
for the fulfilment of the petition. 2) The prayer itself is not the 


exercise of the divine power of working the miracle, but is previous f 
to the miracle, it is the implicit impetration of it and the explicit [ 


thanksgiving for it. 


Whether Christ used the words of a Jewish blessing or some 
other expression of thanksgiving and impetration in pronouncing | 
the unrecorded words over bread and wine before the first transub- | 


stantiation, it is certain that He imparted to these words a very 


profound and entirely new significance. It was in His intention not 
the empty Jewish blessing, but an impetration and thanksgiving 
for the divine blessing that bread and wine were to receive by [ 
transubstantiation and that their species were to contain. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHRASE “GIVING THANKS 
HE BLESSED” 

The history of the term “‘to give thanks’ and the history of the 

phrase of the Canon “‘giving thanks He blessed,”’ are as it were two 

beautiful poems in different meters, both radiant with the enthv- 


siasm of early Christianity. The one (‘‘to give thanks’’) contains | 
the outlines of the theological treatise of the holy Eucharist, the | 


other portrays as in a crystallized nucleus the whole Canon as the 
most venerable prayer of the Church and her most beautiful work 
of art. To determine exactly the specific significance of the phrase 
“giving thanks He blessed’’ as intended by the Church, we shall 
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first sketch the history of the terms ‘‘to give thanks’ and “‘to 
bless,"” and then cite the texts which show the historical develop- 
ment of the phrase “giving thanks He blessed.” 


Basing itself on the profound meaning the terms “‘to give 
thanks’’ and “‘to bless’’ received from Christ at the Last Supper 
through the institution of the blessed Sacrament, when they were 
made to reflect the glory of the wondrous object of impetration 
and thanksgiving, Christian antiquity gave them a new technical 
meaning: “‘to give thanks’ and ‘‘to bless’’ became the equivalent 


) of “to consecrate’ and ‘“‘to celebrate the New Testament Sacrifice.’’ 


This development began in apostolic times and was completed at 
the time of St. Justin (martyred about 167). St. Paul (1 Cor. 
10:16) aiready speaks of the consecrated chalice as the “‘chalice of 
blessing which we bless.’’ He uses this expression in order to remind 
his hearers of the significance of the Old Testament Passover cup as 
a type of the sublime chalice of the New Testament, but applies 
the terms ‘‘blessing’’ and ‘‘we bless’’ equally to the prayer of invo- 
cation and to the consecration. It is the process known in logic as 
the analogy of attribution: the terms are transferred from the pray- 
er with the implicit petition to the object of the prayer, viz., first 
to the action which produces this object, and then to the effect it- 
self. As an analogical term the verb ‘‘to give thanks” or “‘to bless’ 
signifies the thanksgiving prayer (petition and thanksgiving), then 
the consecration which is asked for and for which thanks are ren- 
dered, and in the third instance it signifies the whole eucharistic 
rite, prayer and consecration together. Only by taking account of 
this analogy of attribution in the term ‘‘to give thanks’’ and ‘‘to 
bless” will our interpretation of the eucharistic texts ef the post- 
apostolic time be safeguarded from errors (cf. Didache 9, 10, 14: 
St. Ignatius M., Ad Eph. 13:1; Ad Philad. 4; Ad Smyrn. 7, 8). 
Although the verbs “‘to give thanks’’ and ‘“‘to bless’’ were often 
used indifferently with. the analogical significance as explained, 
the verb “‘to give thanks” (in Greek, ‘‘eucharistein’”) was used 
with a certain preference in the meaning of ‘‘to consecrate.’’ The 
substantive, however, “eucharistia,"” was reserved exclusively for 
the blessed Sacrament, while the substantive “‘eulogia’’ (from the 
verb ‘‘to bless’) became the exclusive technical term for the un- 
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consecrated bread which after Communion was distributed among 
clergy and laity. 


We must distinguish, furthermore, between the history of th 
terms ‘‘to give thanks’ and “‘to bless’’ and their varied analogical J 


significances, and the history of the phrase of the Canon “‘giving 
thanks He blessed’ and of the terms “‘to give thanks” and ‘“‘to 
bless’’ within the Canon. By a gradual development the Church 
has added the term “‘He blessed’ to the scriptural term “‘giving 
thanks,”’ thus forming the phrase ‘‘giving thanks He blessed.’’ We 
have first to verify this statement and then to inquire into the 
Church’s motive for introducing the phrase and its exact signif 
cance. 


The venerable anaphora of the Traditio Apostolica of St. Hip- 
polytus, which can be considered as the common source of all Lit- 
urgies, is a pure “‘thanksgiving’’ Canon. The Traditio itself is from 
the beginning of the third century, but the Liturgy recorded goes 
back to apostolic times— as the title indicates and the author 
himself testifies several times in the course of his work. This oldest 
form of the Canon is one continuous song of thanksgiving, with- 
out even a ‘‘Sanctus,’’ which was an addition of the middle of the 
second century. The historical narrative of the institution in this 
most venerable of Canons reads as follows: ‘“Who, when He was 
delivered to the voluntary passion . . ., taking bread, giving thanks 
to Thee, said: Take and eat. . . .” In close adherence to the scrip- 
tural text of the eucharistic institution, only the one term, ‘‘giving 
thanks,”’ is used. 


In the anaphora of the fragment of Deir-Balizeh, deriving from 
the third, or perhaps the beginning of the fourth century, both 
terms already appear: “In that night in which He was betrayed 
He took bread and blessing it and giving thanks He broke and 
gave it to His disciples and apostles saying. . . .’’ The two terms 
are introduced as participles of the present tense and connected by 


“and,” i.e. coordinated. This coordination gives to the phrase a ff 


form of transition. Furthermore the order of the terms is to be 
noted. It is apparently the logical order intended: first He asks for 
the blessing, and then He gives thanks for it, ‘‘blessing it and giving 
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thanks.’’ But the coordination of the two terms could likewise 
suggest the distinct acts following each other. 

In the Canon of the De Sacramentis of St. Ambrose (most prob- 
ably), both terms are connected as in the present Roman Canon. 
(The Canon of the De Sacramentis, dating from the end of the 
fourth century, seems to be derived from the same Greek original 
as the Roman Canon.) The historical narrative of the institution 
reads as follows: ‘““Who on the day before He suffered took bread 
in His holy hands, looked up to heaven to Thee, holy almighty 
Father, eternal God, giving thanks blessed, broke. . . . Likewise 
also the chalice, when they had supped, the day before He suffered, 
He took it, looked up to heaven to Thee, holy almighty Father, 
giving thanks blessed. . . ."” Twice in the text of the De Sacra- 
mentis there occurs the phrase: “‘giving thanks (He) blessed’’: 
before the consecration of the host as well as before the consecra- 
tion of the chalice. 

The text of the Roman Canon reads more easily and more 
fluently because of the elimination of the somewhat heavy repe- 
titions. In the introduction to the consecration of the chalice the 
phrase “‘who on the day before He suffered’’ is omitted. But the 
phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed’’ appears both times, before the 
consecration of the host as well as that of the chalice. 

The significance of the terms ‘‘to give thanks’ and “‘to bless”’ 
within the Canon is definite and univocal. Since the meaning of 
these terms throughout the preconsecratory Canon is dependent 
on their meaning within the historical narrative of the institution 
(cf. the subsequent instalment of this essay), we can confine our 
investigation to their significance within the historical narrative 
“Who on the day before, etc.”” Because of its character as an his- 
torical report of the institution of the holy Eucharist, no change 
of significance in these terms could take place within this narrative, 
for else the historical truth of the report would be affected. That 
is to say, the analogical significance outlined above could not be 
extended into the historical report of the Canon. Within the 
Canon both terms retained the univocal significance of the Gospel 
Narrative, or, in other words, the meaning Christ had given them 
“When on the day before He suffered (He) took bread, etc.” 
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If finally we inquire into the motive why the Church accepted 
the phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed’’ although she was consciou; 
of the historical character of the narrative of the institution, w: [ 
can find two reasons which complement one another. With scru- [) 
pulous accuracy the Church wanted to preserve and to transmit 
every word she knew either by tradition or from holy Scriptur: 
about the institution, in order to comply with the command tc 
do what our Lord had said and done ‘‘on the day before He suf- 
fered.”” The conjunction of both terms “‘to give thanks’’ and ‘‘to Ff 
bless’’ within the Canon is therefore a combining of the different Ff 
versions of the scriptural reports of the institution, inspired by the ff 
desire not to omit anything which might be of importance in the 
execution of the command of Christ. The change from the coordi- 
native form ‘‘blessing and giving thanks’’ to the final phrase ‘‘giv- ff 
ing thanks He blessed’’ is evident proof of this explanation. To 
correspond most closely to the historical fact that it was one act, | 
one prayer, with which our Lord invoked the blessing and gave 
thanks for it, the phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed’’ was obviously ff 
the more suitable. This formula does not leave any doubt that it 
was a thanksgiving prayer which implied, or contained and sup- 
posed a blessing. 

Another reason for the addition of the term ‘‘to bless’’ can be 
seen in the progress and development of an implicit truth to its 
explicit proposition. Although the Church was inspired by the 
intention not to omit any word of the historical report, this does 
not mean that the Church added the term “‘to bless’’ merely to 
multiply synonymous expressions, but in order to point out ex- 
plicitly what was implicitly contained in the one term ‘‘giving 
thanks.”’ ‘Giving thanks”’ signifies directly the act of thanksgiving, 
indirectly the act of invocation of a blessing. Vice versa, the term 
“to bless’’ signifies directly the invocation of the blessing. In the 
phrase ‘‘giving thanks He blessed’’ both ideas are explicitly pointed 
out. That we have here in fact the process and development from 
an implicit truth to its explicit proposition is confirmed by another 
addition within the same narrative of the Canon, namely: “‘lifting 
up His eyes to heaven.’’ No scriptural text contains this phrase 
within the narrative of the institution of the Eucharist. With these 
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words the Canon testifies a second time that the thanksgiving 
prayer of our Lord contained an invocation and impetration of 
the divine blessing. 

Such is the history of the phrase ‘giving thanks He blessed’’ 
within the historical narrative of the institution of the holy 
Eucharist as contained in the Canon, and it reveals the motive and 
intention of the Church in this development. We have thought it 
worthwhile to analyze this process with scrupulous exactness be- 
cause of its importance for the introduction and development of 
the invocations to be explained in the subsequent part of our essay. 


~ 


JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


NE hardly expects a Book-of-the-Month to be a li- | 


turgical book. That is, a book filled with the wor- 

ship of God, a book that reveals the beauty of the 

Church and the greatness of her priesthood dispens- 

ing the sacraments. Moreover, a modern novel rarely 
has a hero. But in The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith, Bruce 
Marshall has given us the story of a real hero whose quality is 
unmistakable even from a secular point of view. The Church 
appears with diminished glory in Father Smith’s parish, a com- 
munity of ‘“‘outsiders,”’” including the unfavored, disapproved 
members of society. They attend Sunday Mass in an unhygienic 
fruit market in one of Scotland’s most dismal industrialized 
towns. The story begins on the Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
and Father Smith, who says two Masses every Sunday in parishes 
twenty miles apart, takes for his text, ‘All the glory of the King’s 
daughter is within in golden borders; clothed round about with 
varieties.”’ To this glowing description of the Bride in Psalm 44, 
he gives adequate development, even if his bedraggled parishion- 
ers sit impassive and bored in the fruit market, preoccupied with 
red points and the price of butter. 


“The universality of the Church of God,” says Father Smith, 
“is a fact for which Catholics ought never to cease to give thanks. 
It is perhaps hard for us in this rusty, ramshackle fruit market in 
sorry, separated Scotland, to realize that in our worship, faith and 
doctrine we are at one with the great congregations in the Cathe- 
drals of Europe. No Bishop in Chartres, no Cardinal in Burgos or 
Warsaw ... no pontiff in Rome, . . . consecrates more surely bread 
to Christ’s Body and wine to Christ’s Blood than do I, your un- 
worthy parish priest. It is a thought that ought to make us both 
proud and humble. .. .”’ 


This is a book that ought to make Catholic readers both proud 
and humble: proud of their heritage of faith, the dower of the 
Church, who is the Spouse coming forth in blood and water from 
the opened side of the Crucified; humble because no Christian can 
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COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


of himself say ‘“‘Father.’’ This is a book that ought to make proud 
and humble everyone interested in what is called, perhaps er- 
roneously, the “‘liturgical movement,”’ that intensification of the 
life of the Church manifested by the Spirit in these pitiful times 
when the welfare of so many of her children is in peril. Bruce 
Marshall may be surprised to hear that his story of Father Smith 
and his likable Scottish confreres is ‘‘liturgical.”” He is, indeed, 
gently ironic in sketching the rubrical disciplinarian Father Bon- 
nyboat, whom, twenty years behind the times in his terminology, 
he insists on labeling as the ‘‘liturgist.’’ Nevertheless, this Book- 
of-the-Month is liturgical; it gives a wonderful appreciation of 
the sacramental life of the Church; it portrays, in the idiom that 
suits our time, the same Church that is revealed in the first and 
second century authors, St. Ignatius of Antioch and St. Justin, 
Martyr. 

In these Fathers and in Bruce Marshall we see the same recog- 
nition of the Church as the “communio sanctorum,” the com- 
munion of holy ones, the sharing in holy things, the gathering 
together of the baptized to feed upon the Eucharist. 


In the English formula of the Creed which is current in our 
time, we translate ““communio sanctorum,”’ communion of saints; 
our concept is often narrower than it should be, emphasizing only 
our union with the saints in heaven and the souls in purgatory, 
excluding our union with the “‘saints’’ on earth, our fellow Chris- 
tians, and above all, our own fellow parishioners. Most Catho- 
lics are not even aware that in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of the New Testament ‘“‘saints’’ is equivalent to “‘Chris- 
tians.”” The early writings make it clear that Christians were 
“holy ones,” not primarily because they were more pious than 
their neighbors, daily communicants at early morning Mass in 
their parish church, devout “Children of Mary,’’ regular attend- 
ants at weekly Sodality meetings, or practitioners of ‘““The True 
Devotion of the Blessed Virgin.’ Christians were ‘‘saints,’’ holy 
ones, because they shared the life of Christ through baptism and 
the Eucharist, the water and blood which came forth from the 
opened side of the Bridegroom, just as Adam’s spouse, the moth- 
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er of men, was drawn from his side as he slumbered, waiting for 
the completion of his life in the beauty of his helpmate. 

The Church is still the ‘‘“communion of saints,” separated from 
the world by the waters of baptism and sustained by the food of 
the Eucharist. Our diminished concept is indicative of a general 
weakening of the Christian spirit. We do not know the greatness 
of our gifts, we who are made holy by baptism and the Eucharist. 
Elvira Sarno and James Scott, who were baptized by Father 
Smith on the Third Sunday after Epiphany, Angus McNab, the 
repentant murderer who had been his altar-boy, all the bank di- 
rectors and the bus drivers, the stenographers and the railroad 
men, the technical sergeants and the bomber pilots, night club 
dancers and newsboys, who are faithful to baptism and the Ev- 
charist, are as truly “‘saints’” in the sense in which the Apostles 
used the word, as were the Ephesians and the Smyrneans and the 
Philadelphians addressed by Ignatius, or the Christian converts 
of Peter and John and Paul in Caesarea and Antioch and Co- 
rinth. 


The Church is the “Community which has the Sacraments,” 
for the ennobling and enrichment. of man’s life, the sacred signs 
which give testimony to man’s innate greatness, the wondrous 
streams which carry the life-giving waters of God’s love into eve- 
ry valley of human life. And the Church in a dismal Scottish in- 
dustrial town, the Church which is a bamboo hut on the Island 
of Guam, is the same church that Ignatius addressed when he 
wrote his fervent last letters to the Ephesians, the Romans, and 
the other second century churches. 

In the seven letters which have happily come down to us, we 
savor the fragrant unction of the early Christian spirit, we feel 
the “dulce refrigerium’’ of the Pentecostal Love. Ignatius is the 
most “‘literary’’ of the Apostolic Fathers (if the word may be 
used without belittling him). His Christlike love impels him to 
find the burning words which will give warmth and light to the 
brethren from whom he is hastening to martyrdom, the ultimate 
witnessing of his faith, the normal goal of Eucharistic life. ‘“You 
are as stones of the temple of the Father,’’ he writes to the Ephe- 
sians, developing his figure with the verve of the true poet, ‘‘made 
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ready for the building of God, our Father, carried up to the 
heights by the engine of Jesus Christ, that is the cross, and using 
as a rope the Holy Spirit. And your faith is your windlass and 
love is the road which leads up to God. You are then all fellow 
travelers, and carry with you God, and the Temple, and Christ, 
and holiness, and are in all ways adorned by commandments of 
Jesus Christ’’ (ch. IX, Loeb Classical Library translation). 

This challenging message of what it means to be baptized in- 
to Christ and to be fed with His body Ignatius writes to us as 
well as to the Ephesians. The Church is the sharing in holy 
things, the communion of saints. The Church is the community 
of those who on earth are already dwelling in eternity. Clement, 
the fourth pope, writing to the Corinthians uses the expressive 
phrasing, ‘“The Church of God which sojourns (parotkousa: cf. 
“parish”’) in Rome to the Church of God which sojourns in Co- 
rinth... .”” 

Ignatius would have recognized a kindred soul in Maurice 
Zundel. And of him, Zundel might have written that he yearned 
“to be nothing but the Sacrament of the Word, man in a state 
of pure altruism towards God as God is pure altruism in Himself, 
towards us and towards the entire creation’’ (Splendour of the 
Liturgy, p. 103). We hear in this the same spirit which uttered 
that piercing cry, the most frequently quoted passage from Ig- 
natius, “‘I am God’s wheat and I am ground by the teeth of wild 
beasts that I may be found pure bread of Christ’’ (To the Ro- 
mans, ch. IV, Loeb Classical Library translation; used for the 
communion-verse of his feast). 

We have the “‘holy things’’ shared by Ignatius and Justin; and 
if we are not “‘saints’’ to the fullest degree, ready to say, con- 
templating martyrdom, “Grant . . . that I be poured out to God 
while an altar is still ready,’’ perhaps it is because we do not 
realize that we have the seed of martyrdom in our baptism. It 
is the tragedy of human life that we frail judges of felicity al- 
ways take the part instead of the whole. We tend to concentrate 
upon one effect of baptism, the cleansing from original sin, and 
to forget its positive effects, illumination and consecration, which 
make us new creatures, ‘buried in Christ,’’ and now “risen to 
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Him.”’ We do not sense the full meaning of that phrase of St. 
Paul's. The second century writer of the Epistle to Diognetus 
makes explicit the character of early Christians: ““They dwell in 
their own fatherland, but as if sojourners in them. . . . They 
pass their time upon earth, but they have their citizenship in 
heaven. . . . Every foreign country is their fatherland, and every 
fatherland is a foreign country. ...’’ (ch. V, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary translation). 

It is in the writing of St. Justin, martyred in 165, that we 
have the most explicit treatment of the significance of baptism 
and its relationship to the Eucharist. Those who have received 
baptism, Justin speaks of as “‘consecrated to God.” We of the 
present think that it is only priests and professed religious who 
are consecrated. We think only of our cleansing in baptism, the 
laver which washes away the dark stain of original sin from the 
shining whiteness of our souls. We are almost unaware of bap- 
tism as a consecration and an illumination. “‘Now this washing,” 
Justin says, “‘is called illumination, because they who learn the 
meaning of these things are enlightened in their mind.” 

Baptism, as Justin describes the rite in the First Apology is 
followed immediately by the Eucharist, the second century name 
for the Mass, and from the Eucharist flowers the ideal Christian 
life. “‘After these things we henceforward always remind one an- 
other of them.’’ The Pasch of every individual is a tremendous ex- 
perience; yet how infrequently do we recall that we have been 
“‘Christed’’ in the waters over which brooded the Holy Spirit; 
how rarely do we ‘‘remind one another.”’ ‘We are always to- 
gether,”” continues Justin, describing his own congregation; ‘‘those 
who have the means assist those who are in need.’” Christian char- 
ity begins at the altar. It is the overflow of Christ’s love. ‘“What 
is collected is placed in the hands of the bishop who assists the 
orphans and widows, and such as through sickness, or any other 
cause, are in want, and to those who are in bonds, and to stran- 
gers from afar, and in a word to all who are in need, he is a 
protector."’ And to those who are not present the food of the 
Eucharist is sent by the hands of the deacons! The bond of unity 
is strong; the esprit de corps is superb. 
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COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


It is an ideal picture. But it is not merely a quaint thing of the 
past. Through our baptism, God’s Word in us ‘‘becomes incar- 
nate,’ in our flesh, and we become other Christs to one another. 
If we have no deacons carrying in their hands to those who are 
not present the eucharistic Bread, we have Father Smiths and 
those they have baptized and fed, Christs walking in the market 
places, working in the offices, teaching in the classrooms, plowing 
in the fields. For the Church of Ignatius and Justin, the Church 
of Peter and Paul, the Church of Scottish Father Smith and the 
irrepressible Monsignor O’Duffy is the same, the community of 
those sharing the holy mysteries of baptism and the Eucharist, 
the blood and water from the pierced heart of the Bridegroom, 
“commumo sanctorum,” a glorious Spouse, without spot or 
wrinkle. 

SISTER JULIE, O.P. 


Now when thou teachest, command and warn the people to be 
constant in assembling in the Church, and not to withdraw 
themselves but always to assemble, lest any man diminish the 
Church by not assembling, and cause the body of Christ to be 
short a member. And let each one apply this not to others only, 
but to himself as well, hearkening to that which our Lord said: 
“Every one that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.’’ Since there- 
fore you are the members of Christ, do not scatter yourselves from 
the Church by not assembling. Seeing that you have Christ for 
your head, as He promised—for you are partakers with us—be 
not then neglectful of yourselves, and deprive not our Savior of 
His members, and do not rend and scatter His body. And make 
not your worldly affairs of more account than the word of God; 
but on the Lord’s day leave everything and run eagerly to your 
Church; for she is your glory—DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM, 
ch. 13. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
PILGRIMS AT CHARTRES* 


N the Monday of Pentecost I found myself once more 
at Chartres. It was nine years since my last visit, 
and very much had changed. The campaign which 
swept with a merciful swiftness over the plains of 
the Ile de France came perilously close to this shrine 

of the moyen dge. There was a hot battle in the streets, and sev- 
eral soldiers of the Resistance were killed. But the Cathedral is 
undamaged. The removal of the glass had already stripped it of 
color, and the elaborate ‘‘sand-bagging’’ of the sculptures had 
blotted out the other main source of its appeal. The glass is still 
in hiding and its restoration will be a long and costly process. 
On Whit Monday a party of German prisoners was beginning to 
dismantle the sandbags from the Portail du Sud. They hadn't 
quite finished the job by the evening, and the famous figures 
stood revealed at last, after their long exile from admiration, coat- 
ed with a light, gravelly dust. On the northern parvis rather more 
is visible, and no protection could be given to the sublime sculp- 
tures of the Creation which form one rib of the vaulting to the 
porch. A prolonged contemplation of these reminded one of the 
riches still concealed. Probably, by now, the Kings and Queens 
of the Old Testament have been uncovered, and I wondered why 
no pains had been taken to protect the Angel of Chartres, as she 
springs out from the angle of the southern tower. Was it, per- 
haps, a sure instinct that if she were left unprotected, she might 
the better protect? If so, it was a graceful act of confidence in one 
of the loveliest statues in the world. 


Nevertheless, until the glass is restored, I doubt if many peo- 
ple will go to Chartres for purely esthetic reasons, and I had quite 
a different motive for my recent visit. I went to join a Pilgrimage, 
although I could not claim, myself, to be a pilgrim. Leaving the 
Gare Montparnasse at 7 a.m., I arrived at Chartres shortly be- 
fore nine, and found the Cathedral filled with more than 3,000 





‘From the (London) Tablet, of July 7, where the article carries the subtitle 
‘Liturgical Developments in France.” 
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students. These young men and women from all the Hauts Ecoles 
of Paris had walked forty kilometres from Rambouillet, sleeping 
in the barns of the Beauce, and carrying enough food for six meals 
in their knapsacks. They had left Paris on the Saturday afternoon 
and taken to the road the same evening. On the Sunday they 
) had heard the Mass of Pentecost celebrated simultaneously at forty 
altars in the open air. On the Monday they had risen at 4:30 a. 
m., walked ten kilometres on an empty stomach, reciting Peguy’s 
Presentation de la Beauce a Notre Dame, while the fleche irre- 
| prochable of Chartres Cathedral drew their tired feet across the 
plain. When I arrived, their Dialog and Communion Mass was 
just over, and they were sitting about on the parvis eating a well 
deserved breakfast. At ten o'clock they chanted the high Mass, 
sung by Cardinal Suhard, and sang Vespers in the afternoon. At 
4:30 the medieval mystery of ““Adam and Eve’’ was performed 
on the steps of the Portail du Sud, and at 8:15 they entrained 
for Paris. That is the bare outline of their pilgrimage. But I trav- 
elled back to Paris with the Dominican Father who was their 
“Aumonier-in-Chief,’’ and he was able to tell me, in some detail, 
how it had been organized and inspired. 


The Chartres Pilgrimage began in 1936 with 50 students tak- 
ing part in it. Since then it has been made every year, except in 
1940, and always at Pentecost. The number of pilgrims has 
risen to 700 in 1938, 1,250 in 1943, until in 1945, after a win- 
ter of cold and undernourishment, more than 3,200 students 
were found eager to make the severe exercise. These figures tes- 
tify to the spirit of the Catholic youth in Paris; but more re- 
markable, even, than the numbers of the Pilgrimage, is the spirit 
which animates it. The students are organized, by sexes, into 
equipes of ten. Five equipes, usually three of women and two of 
men, make up a chapitre. Every chapitre has its aumonier, chosen 
by the students themselves, and every équipe has its leader, who 
has been well grounded in the subject proposed for study. For 
these Pilgrimages are an exercise of the intelligence. They demand 
hard thinking no less than hard walking, hard living and hard 
praying. They appeal to a mental as well as to a bodily asceti- 
ism. This year, for instance, the pilgrims got right down to the 
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nature and practice of prayer; next year, when they have invited 
a contingent from the Newman Association to join them, they 
will be studying the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Each équipe 
discusses the subject closely, under its leader, while it is on the |) 
march. Later, their conclusions are tested in general discussion by | 
the chapitre. In this way a deeper appreciation of Christian dogma 
goes hand in hand with the pious and liturgical practices of the 
Pilgrimage. 

The liturgical movement in France has reached a point of de- 
velopment which we have not yet approached in England, in spite 
of the Society of St. Gregory and the profound principles of 
Christian worship which it is laying down. Any morning, in 
Paris, you may go into the Church of St. Roch in the Rue St. 
Honoré and assist at a Dialog Mass at 8 o’clock. You will find 
the same thing, daily, at the beautiful Dominican Chapel in the 
Rue de la Tour Maubourg. There is a Dialog Mass once a month 
at Notre Dame, and at 9 o'clock every Sunday morning at the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, when you can always hear a short 
instruction from Mgr. Chevrot. Mgr. Chevrot is one of the 
greatest orators and most courageous parish priests in Paris; his 
sermons under the occupation were a model of Christian patri- 
otism. At Pentecost I found myself in the very fine new church 
of St. Anthony of Padua at Vanves, on the outskirts of Paris, 
where high Mass was being sung by the entire parish at 8 o'clock 
in the morning. Here, as at St. Francis Xavier, the Dialog Mass 
is said, or sung, at a special altar, facing the congregation. All 
this movement towards an articulate and united worship—a 
movement towards community and away from individualism— 
was reflected in the Chartres Pilgrimage. These students were at 
home with the liturgy, and very many of them carried a Liber 
Usualis in their packs. 

One of the most moving experiences of the day was to walk 
in procession down into the crypt of the Cathedral, and there to 
file past the altar of the Black Madonna. The Pilgrimage had 
carried, all the way from Rambouillet, the model of a ship—the 
central feature in the armorial bearings of the City of Paris—and 
this was laid before the statue. Meanwhile we all sang the Priére 
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du Pelerin a N.D., de Chartres,’ compiled by Canon Verret during 
the last century... . 


That is one picture I carried away with me—the future of 
France filing past our Lady’s statue. The other was equally 
dramatic, and I should like to call it the future of Israel. I men- 
tioned, just now, the “Jeu d’Adam et Eve’’ which was performed 
on the steps of the Portail du Sud. This was directed by Profes- 
sor Gustave Cohen, the very learned medievalist of the Sorbonne, 
and it was played by the ‘“Theophiliens’ company of student 
actors which he has formed. During the war, Professor Cohen 
was baptized into the Catholic Church; he is now, therefore, a 
member of the household in which he has for so long been at 
home. On Whit Monday he was very much in evidence, being 
wheeled hither and thither in his cripple’s chair, and everything 
was set for a successful performance of the ‘‘mystery’’ when, 
shortly after Eve had yielded to the Serpent, a storm broke over 
our heads and the play had to be interrupted until we could reas- 
semble inside the Cathedral. At last we were ready, all drawn up 
facing the west door, waiting for the actors to resume. The only 
person missing was Professor Cohen. Then, unexpectedly, the 
doors opened and he passed the threshold of the Cathedral in his 
chair, very deliberately making the sign of the cross. We who 
watched him were in shadow, but his figure was framed in the 
doorway and stood out clear against the sky. The face, smiling 
and heavily bearded, was like the face of one of Rembrandt's 
Rabbis, and the gesture, made there before us all in the full light, 
was like an image of the conversion of Israel. 


The rigors of the Pilgrimage persisted until we had returned 
to Paris. There was no smoking or singing on the journey home. 
But when everyone had assembled we sang the Salve Regina for 
the last time. .. . 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 





TIMELY TRACTS 
OPEN WOUNDS OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


HE worst wounds on Christ’s Mystical Body have alway; | 

been those inflicted by members of the fold. In genera f 

we do not like to talk of these painful things, and ; 

natural feeling of reverence prevents us from revealing 

the hidden ailments of our Holy Mother. We are not 

even allowed to disclose our neighbor’s hidden faults. How much 
more claim to forbearing silence, therefore, do sacred persons have, § 
sacred through office, authority and ordination. 


Yet when others stand up and publicly denounce Catholics, it 
serves neither truth, nor charity, nor humility, nor reverence iff 
we immediately assume the attitude that there is nothing to theirf 
disclosures, that the accusers are merely heretical mischief makers, F 
or liars and persecutors—unless we can prove just that. An ene- J 
my, a man in error, a heretic and a hateful person—if there be 
such—<an still tell the truth in individual cases. This truth may J 
pain us and sadden us grievously, but we have to examine it on} 
its own merits. In relations between individuals, every Christian) 
is called upon to hide his neighbor's nakedness and sores and tof 
pour balm into his wounds. But would it be right to ignore the f 
wounds and sores? Would that not be cruelty? 

I had intended to write this Timely Tract on the vernacular 
in the liturgy, because several critics have in recent months at- 
tacked (and distorted) the arguments I have cited in favor of the 
vernacular. A complete misunderstanding of our position, for in- 
stance, appeared in the Commonweal. I mention this because 
Commonweal closed the discussion and there has been no chance } 
to correct the idea some of its readers may have received that the 
article in question actually settled the issue. All it did was to miss f/ 
the point entirely and to create false impressions, e.g., that I dis- 
couraged the use of the missal under present conditions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have distributed two hundred missals among my f 
parishioners within the last ten months. 

Less serious, but more regrettable perhaps, is the paper read by 
Father Rembert Sorg at the St. Meinrad meeting of the Liturgical | 
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OPEN WOUNDS 


Conference last fall, that appeared in a new edition in the 1944 
yearbook of the Proceedings. He speaks of the mounting heat of 
our discussion—of which nobody else so far as I know seems to 
be aware. But the term implies a corresponding decrease in lucidity 
of argument. Let the author speak for himself. I can’t go into this 
matter now; I will later. But to reassure those readers who have 
been impressed by footnotes and quotations let me just point out 
that all this flurry of scholary apparatus is not necessarily proba- 
tive. An instance in point is the author’s quotation of a canon of 
Trent against the vernacular. It sounds convincing when you read 
his translation. But when you read the original of the new trans- 
lation of Schroeder's Canons and Decrees you wonder how this 
quotation lost its most important qualification. By dropping the 
word “‘passim’’ (everywhere) its whole sense is distorted. Et alia 
similia. 


These matters will be taken care of in good time, as well as a 
recent article in a diocesan paper which implied, according to 
report (I have not read the article yet) that those priests who 
advocated the vernacular in the liturgy did so because they did 
not know their Latin. Well, that is news to me. But live and 
learn, I suppose. All I can say for myself is that during the past 


twenty-five years I have been using my missal and breviary with- 
out personally longing for the vernacular and perfectly satisfied 
with the beautiful, majestic and concise language of ancient Rome 
—except for the psalms and a few homilies, and the psalms are 
in fine shape now. My concern has not been the priests so much, 
but the people. All the alternatives so far offered by those who 
want closer participation of the people (and unless this is the 
common desire of our opponents too, I give up) have been pretty 
impractical. They mostly were applicable only in the case of lay 
people living under exceptional conditions: seminarians, sisters, 
religious communities, college students, etc. The ‘‘normal’’ thing 
however is the parish. 

This question of attitude is extremely important. The liturgi- 
cal movement does not claim, as some people say, that it is a pana- 
cea for all the world’s ailments. It is not even a cure-all for our 
spiritual malaise within the Church. But it is of tremendous im- 
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portance that the Church which differs from heretical denomina- 
tions mainly through its sacramentality should try to re-focus, re- f 
enliven and re-integrate its sacraments into the lives of her flock. 
The movement is a cure and a symptom: a cure for the thing we 
have so often called attention to in these Tracts, and a symptom f 
that something is wrong. 

Mr. Baily W. Diffe reviews in the August number of the /nter- 
American (p. 32) W. C. Barclay’s book Greater Good Neighbor 
Policy. I have not read the book, only the review. It seems to give 
a fair summary. It asks a few very pointed questions, states a few ff 
disagreeable facts, and draws a mighty conclusion: the ‘Catholic 
claim to monopoly in Latin America,’’ which he sees in the ut- 
terances of the hierarchies of both the U. S. and some South f 
American countries against missionary infiltration by highly en- : 
dowed and financed sects into the poor and backward countries FF 
south of us,.is (according to him) a claim to be endowed with 
divine authority to “‘suppress Latin America religious freedom.” 
“Freedom of religion cannot be divided from the freedom of man.” 

We would all subscribe to this last sentence, I think. What we ff 
want the Russians to do, we will not deny to the Spaniards and J 
South Americans. The time of closed, intolerant society is gone 
and we have long shed the medieval dream of sacred empire. It 
did not work even under the most favorable conditions and led 
to the catastrophes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It f 
is not even a neat and clean conception in itself (cf. Maritain’s J 
True Humanism). However grudgingly and hesitantly the fuller 
conception of society is accepted, our totalitarian chimeras, dead 
and alive, have taught us that the Kingdom of God among the 
sons of Adam must be composed of worshipers in Spirit and 
Truth, not of commissars and regimentation and shepherding of 
dumb flocks by benign dictators. 

The protest of the hierarchies against Protestant infiltration in- 
to Catholic majorities is not so much one of intolerance of truth 
against error—because such an argument could only be received 
as begging the question—but of outraged chivalry. The fact that 
missionaries with strong financial backing and supported by po- 
litical prestige should come in and compete with an impoverished 
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Church, laden with the heritage of colonial ages and their evil 
consequences, is felt to be unfair. If an organization builds swim- 
ming pools, gyms, hostels and hospitals, or founds cooperatives 
with foreign money, and does all this with the help of local 
business indebted to commercial relations and the benevolent as- 
sistance of a government composed of men who hate the Catholic 
Church, I personally feel that it is the old ‘‘rice-Christian’’ prob- 
lem and an exploitation of conditions in a ruthless and not very 
ethical way. If local men, not backed by consuls, business con- 
cerns, Or missionary drives in a richer land, and with nothing in 
their hands but a bible, rose up to “convert’’ South American 
Catholics to ‘‘pure evangelism,’’ I would say that it were at least 
fair play and decent competition. Of course, this is a “‘hot’’ is- 
sue, and just to raise it exposes one to angry cries of ‘‘intoler- 
ance. 


However, there is considerably more to the problem. The re- 
viewer says: ‘“‘Catholics have had a monopoly or near monopoly 
in Latin America since the Discovery.’’ For the last hundred years 
this monopoly has of course been hampered by the bourgeoisie’s 
flirtation with anti-Church movements and by persecution in some 
countries. He sees this monopoly based on “negligible ethical con- 


tent of much of Catholic teaching, appalling illiteracy, alliance 
of the Church with economic overlords and the support fascism 
has found among churchmen who had naught but ill to say of 
democracy.’’ We could easily ask the man to examine the collec- 
tive conscience of Protestant denominations at home. The ethical 
content in popular preaching as heard over our radio does not 
often go much beyond pure emotionalism. How far Protestant 
denominations have been more active in our country in drawing 
visible lines against ‘economic overlords” and in stating the case 
of the poor, I would not dare judge. It seems that they are not 
too militant on the whole. With Msgr. John A. Ryan on our 
side we can say that we are certainly provided with a few men 
who spoke as clearly as anybody in their folds. Did the mission- 
aries in South America build their gyms with the pennies of the 
local poor, or those of North American overlords? The support- 
ers of foreign fascism and of native crypto-fascism in the U.S. did 
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not come purely from Catholic sources. Our solid Protestant South, 


its illiteracy, its social problems, should make our friends less 
sweeping in their condemnation of South American Catholics. 
Yet we must admit that it grieves us to see that such a book 


could find enough material to build its case. Whatever the meth. [ 


ods, the motives and the personalities may have been on the whole 


it is sad to see that so many things that have helped the peopk fj 


down there did not come from the Church. It is consoling to see 


that one auxiliary bishop in Buenos Aires, Bishop D’Andrea, has [9 
been able to do what Bishop Sheil of Chicago has been doing up }) ™ the 


here. Of course, we Catholics have a better sense of history, tra- 
dition and the intertwining of apostolate and political warfare 


in far-away closets. Yet with all our sympathy, our solidarity and 


grief, we must admit that it is no use calling black things white F 
and defending wrongs in the name of Christ. 

What we ought to do, if I may offer a plan, is to stop getting so 
mad at unfairness—which exists, I maintain—that we can’t see 
what is really wrong and where our competitors are right. We 
ought to call for more facts, historical and contemporary. Apolo- 
getics is fine, but not at the expense of factual rightness. I don’t 


know how it happened (or do I?) that a Church which had the 
secular arms as an ally and two undisturbed centuries to work as 
a leaven among colonizers and fiatives could be found where it is. 
But it seems as if a lot of things are not being done that ought to 
be done. It also seems that too many people are still looking for 
the “‘commissar” to keep the flock in order, and too few assume 
the role of the “yogi’’ (saint). But is not the same true about 
myself, you, us — right here? Let us help the Church in distress 
in South America, by doing what she did not do, and by not 
doing what she seems to have done in some cases. Let us help her 
by supporting the splendid work of Maryknoll and others down 


there. To be even more specific, how about supporting the poor ff 


Capuchin Bishop of Araucania in Southern Chile and his men 
who are being starved and suppressed by powerful pro-Nazi and 
pro-Fascist Chilean Catholics? 

H. A. R. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MAKING MASS 
MEANINGFUL FOR SCHOOL LIFE 


N 1725 the Holy See approved the Congregation of the Brothers 
| A of the Christian Schools and in so doing consecrated the work 

of St. John Baptist De La Salle, its founder. The Congregation 
was not yet fifty years old but it had already achieved great results 
in the fields of Christian education of youth. Few people realize the 
) role played by the holy Mass in the establishment of the Congrega- 
tion, and in its early success. St. John Baptist De La Salle was a 
truly pious priest. His first biographer, Canon Blain, reports how 
© devout he was during the celebration of holy Mass and how often 
> people would remark his saintly appearance while offering the Sac- 
rifice. Many who had seen him at the altar would seek him out to 
ask advice or to put themselves under his direction. 

After he had definitely taken charge of his first group of teachers 
} in 1681 he taught them the importance of the Mass and trained 
them to offer it with the priest by using short prayers in the ver- 
nacular that expressed the sentiments voiced by the priest in Latin. 
This method we still have in the Saint’s Collection of Short Spir- 
itual Treatises. Many Brothers still use it for themselves and their 
pupils. The Saint used to say daily Mass for his little flock. When 
they had no chapel in the house he would take them to a neigh- 
boring church and ascend the altar as the father of the family to 
present the Sacrifice. Often he would take them to some sanctuary 
of the Blessed Virgin to celebrate holy Mass and thus make perfect 
the pilgrimage of his Brothers. 

His pedagogical insight clearly perceived that the Mass should 
be used to give the boys a training in piety and a basis for the work 
of the day. The zeal of the teacher united with the holiness of the 
priest to establish as a rule for all the schools he founded the prac- 
tice of attending ‘daily Mass. The Brothers daily took the boys to 
church and the Saint himself would often celebrate in their pres- 
ence. So great was the silence and so pious the appearance of the 
group that many witnesses were struck by the spectacle and re- 
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quested the holy Founder to spread his work in their parishes that} 
their children might have a similar initiation into the life of th} 
Church. The zealous priest commanded his disciples to observ 
daily attendance at Mass as a rule in their Congregation and alw 


to maintain his tradition of conducting their charges to the holy 
Sacrifice wherever it would be possible. Devotion to the Mass is: 
precious legacy of the holy Founder to his Brothers, who still 
revere in practice the maxim of their saintly Father that Mass is 
the foundation of all piety in a school. 

The present paper is a discussion of this last statement in this 
sense that it will try to show that in our day too there are ways of 
bringing children to love and use the Mass more and more asa 
powerful means of sanctification. The experiment related here is 


nothing startling. We simply report on the results to help thos ff 
who sometimes don’t know what to do or how to do it. To help FF 
the reader to a better understanding we must state that our con- ; 


ception of the influence of the holy Sacrifice has nothing to do 
with the method initiated in Belgium by Canon Poppe. We simply 
want to describe the influence of the Mass under the ordinary 
conditions that prevail in many an American school. 


THE MILEU 

The school we are talking about is situated in a locality where 
the majority of the people are Protestant. The Sunday-Service- 
System had greatly permeated the children’s religion and when 
our plan was initiated they were mostly indifferent to the holy 
Sacrifice. Attendance on week days was an exception. Altar boys 
had to be paid and even then were notoriously irregular. ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action” was not functioning in the school and the religious 
studies were much below par. The conditions in the parish were 
not favorable for a revival, as Mass was said very rapidly in a dark, 
cold church at seven and again at eight. Both Masses were ‘‘blacked 
out”’ as often as the rubrics would permit and few people attended. 
Accepting conditions as we found them we set out to bring the 
children to appreciate Mass, to show their appreciation by attend- 
ing the divine Sacrifice, and by these means to improve all their 
religious life. The school then numbered 285 children ranging 
from First Communion class to college preparatory inclusively. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 
The procedure was that of slow evolution leading to lasting 
Wresults, carefully avoiding impetuous innovations, whose results 
re usually not permanent. The first step was to awaken in the 
eaching staff a need to investigate whether they were not guilty 
of negligence and to stimulate a feeling of responsibility with 
regard to the holy Sacrifice. To achieve this aim we purchased all 
the books available on the market, all pamphlets and tracts deal- 
ing with the liturgical revival and its modes of expression in the 
life of the child. These books were placed in the teachers’ reading 
room. As the staff were members of a religious community, some 
of the works were given out to them to read during the spiritual 
reading hour, some were read during meals in the refectory. This 
was done to bring about discussion and to have the topic handy 
for the recreation period after meals. Great care was exercised not 


* }¥ to overdo the campaign and thus ruin the plan. The day was not 


long in coming when the zealous teachers were examining their 
own attitudes and seeking means of improvement. Meetings were 
held. The community conferences were devoted to the role of the 
Mass in our religious and professional life. Little by little the 
idea took shape that Mass was a real instrument for a spiritual 
revival in our midst. Each one studied the problem as it affected 
his class and suggestions were made. The first aim was achieved. 
The idea had been sold. 


AROUSING INTEREST IN THE CLASSES 
The second point was how to arouse the children’s interest. 
Lent was chosen as the best time for a concerted drive through 
the school for a better study and a better use of the holy Sacrifice. 
But our policy was to make nothing compulsory and to avoid 
making quantitative results our aim. Each teacher made plans for 
his own class. The principal had only to coordinate the work and 
organize the general plan. We captured student interest through 
the use of the following devices: 
1) Exhibition of posters, cards and slogans calling attention to 
the season of Lent. 
2) Teachers sold their classes the idea of devoting Lent to a study 
of the Mass and to a more frequent attendance. 
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3) The singing teacher taught the “Mass of the Angels”’ to all J 


the classes from the seventh grade through the high school. 


4) The drawing classes entered on a poster contest on Lent and 


the Mass. 


5) Generous boys were recruited to serve Mass during Lent with. | 


out pay. 


6) Some classes decided on group attendance at Mass on one day [ 


each week. 


7) Others voted a daily representative attending Mass in the nam | 


of the class. 
8) The faculty voted that a boy attending 8 o'clock Mass and 
coming late as a result would not be registered as late. 


9) The film “Holy Sacrifice of the Altar’’ was shown and then 


discussed in class. 

10) Many classes used slides to illustrate their study of the Mass. 

This first phase of the work brought to our notice the boys who 
were more interested and more generous and who could be consid- 
ered the nucleus of our succeeding attempts to achieve a higher goal. 
We considered this phase as only the preliminary step in a long- 
range plan but the results nonetheless were very encouraging. The 
altar had servers and a few boys attended Mass more frequently. 
Of course no records were kept. By the end of Lent the higher 
classes could sing the Mass, and very beautifully, too. An idea of 
the beauty of the liturgy was dawning upon them. First Com- 
munion and confirmation days and the other important feasts of 


the latter part of the year found the boys more ready to attend f 


Mass, to sing and to serve. We considered the work well under 
way. 
THE REAL EFFORT 
We had planned to stress the Mass all through the following 
year, and to stimulate a real interest throughout the school. The 
methods decided upon were the influence of boy on boy with the 


assistance of the school organization, and the inculcation of devout | 


understanding of the holy Sacrifice. 
1) The Organization of Catholic Action. The school pattern 
of this great apostolic movement (J. E.C.) calls for the develop- 


ment of a nucleus of apostles who influence their comrades towards 
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"the goal set them by a study of their own environment. A very 
} versatile Brother started building up this nucleus slowly, holding 
J weekly meetings, studying problems, discovering real leaders. The 
work was painstaking but we could see that something was being 
accomplished, and from two, then five, then seven, the group grew 
to eighteen members by the time Lent came that year. 

Another group, the Crusaders, was started at the same time in 
grades 4 to 6 where real Catholic Action was as yet out of the 
}question. The same process linked together leaders and zealous 

boys and channeled their efforts toward spreading devotion to the 
holy Eucharist through the school. For both groups the ideal was 
» to be first a better boy so as to influence others. 
=» 2) The Altar Boys’ Society. The altar boys’ unit had been 
formed during the preceding year. The servers were selected from 
among numerous applicants who were attracted because they knew 
how to serve Mass (all students from grades 4 to 8 had been in- 
structed) or because they had been influenced by the activity of 
the leaders. Two Brothers were assigned to the task of organizing 
the service of the altar. There was a period of rough going and the 
attendance and perseverance never attained 100% but steady prog- 
ress was evident to all. The group shaped up into a unit of sixteen 
regular Mass servers and forty choir boys. 

3) Teaching the Meaning of the Mass. This was the most 
important part of our campaign. The use of a missal and the 
introduction of the Missa Recitata were ambitions that we post- 
| poned until our initial efforts were successful in giving the boys an 
idea of the sentiments and truths expressed by the sacred rites. We 
estimated that in each room a full third of the students eagerly 
wished to know more about the Mass. The method of St. De La 
Salle was decided upon as the basis of our instruction. The out- 
line of it is simple. See what the priest does. Formulate in your 
own words a prayer similar to his. All during the Sacrifice keep 
pace with the celebrant in spirit and prayer. Each teacher found 
devices of his own to put this idea across. Some used artistic home- 
made posters on which the great moments of the Mass were vividly 
recalled by one word, e.g. Suscipe. Some used slides and short films. 

Some had the parts explained by the students themselves. 
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4) A School Project. Through the courtesy of a zealous priest | 
we organized a demonstration of what takes place at the altar. The | 


experiment influenced the children greatly. All vestments and all 


center of the gymnasium. A simple table is set up as an altar. 
Portable seats can be moved close to the table or the children can 
merely stand around. Uusually we invited three rooms, about sixty 
children, to go through the instruction at one time. On the ap- 
pointed day everything was made ready early in the morning and 
the children were allowed to visit the display before class, thus 
giving them a chance to ask questions of the teacher during the 
religion period. When the time came for the “‘dry Mass,’’ the 


priest vested before the pupils, saying the vesting prayers in th § 


vernacular, and then proceeded to say the Mass very slowly. Later 
in class the important parts of the Mass were explained in great 
detail and the corresponding sentiments were made clear. The 
teacher conducted the service and one of the boys recited aloud 
the prayers of the moment. This project insured a clear knowl- 
edge of the Mass and a great many of the boys profited by the 
experience. There was no obligation to attend this demonstration. 
The boys were invited to come if they thought that they would 


profit by the demonstration. Eighty percent of the study body were 
present at the several sessions. 


RESULTS 


By the end of Lent we were able to see the results of all the 
work that had been done. The general atmosphere of the school 
was greatly improved and the attendance at Mass was very gratify- 
ing. Many of the boys had formed the habit of going to Mass once 
or twice a week and some went every day during Lent. Some ef 
the “good mothers’ complained that the boy wanted to get up 
every morning for the seven o'clock Mass and in so doing disturbed 
mother. On one occasion we tested the new attitude by asking the 
children to offer a spiritual bouquet for the Holy Father. The 
three days selected were the First Friday, the following Saturday 
and Sunday. The pupils were left free to go to Mass by themselves 
and then drop an unsigned paper in the mail box of the school, 
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mentioning the number of Masses attended. The Holy Father was 
presented with a bouquet of more than five hundred Masses. 
At the end of the year we could tabulate the following results. 


) The sanctuary society was functioning smoothly and the altar had 


servants who gave their service gratis. Catholic Action was taking 
shape and the boys were showing genuine interest in things of the 
spiritual life. Confessions were more numerous. Many happy 
events were being celebrated in church. Mother’s Day, for ex- 
ample, included Mass and holy Communion for mother and in 
many cases with mother. 

It would be boring to relate in like detail the events of the fol- 
lowing year. Enough to say that the formula bore wonderful fruits 
and that new and substantial gains were ‘made. The Catholic Action 
movement made the leaders and the participants into vigorous 
young Catholics who set a high religious tone for the school. Inter- 
esting campaigns like the drive for better observance of Sunday, 
the organization against bad language, the plan to win the boys 
to a three-day closed retreat financed with their own pocket money, 
the establishment of a school cooperative to help students with 
their studies, all these evolved from the original Mass campaign. 
The change of attitude was recognized by all. 

The atmosphere of a real Christian mentality showed itself in 
other ways. A St. Vincent de Paul Society was formed and kept 
very active helping the destitute. Boys were generous and money 
was contributed generously (though we had strenuously avoided 
any system of control) to the missions, the Propagation of the 
Faith, for the federated charities, for Christmas baskets. We could 
have organized a wonderful offertory procession with all that was 
given through the influence of the Mass. 

Each of the following years the high school boys organized a 
closed retreat and did so of their own accord and with their own 
money. The Catholic Action group sponsored days of recollection 
which were held three times a year. The boys willing to join would 
come to the school on the appointed holidays and offer Mass and 
receive Communion, take part in discussions, conferences and group 
prayers during the day. Benediction usually closed the day at four 
o'clock. Some groups had more frequent periods of recollection 
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after school hours from 3 to 6. Nothing was forced upon the stu. 
dents. Everything was allowed to rise spontaneously from then. 


selves. Needless to add that the religion classes were well attended} 
and that the work in those classes was not only brought up to th} 


level of every other subject in the program but the school soon 
became the spearhead of the catechetical revival in the locality. 


CONCLUSION 


The above facts ate related to thank the good Lord for inspiring}! 


the teachers to go to the real fountain of life instead of losing their 
time in a merely intellectual approach to a living spiritual problem. 
Too often we strive with our little human means to do the work 


of God and we forget that all sanctification is primarily His own f 
work. The word of the Gospel should be our motto: “‘Simite par- 


vulos venire ad Me.”’ Let them come to Mass, understand My sa- 
rifice, let them see Me, and I will take charge of them and see to 
it that they live a real, sound Catholic life — and enjoy it. 
De La Salle College BROTHER GEORGE, F.S.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DOROTHY (WESTON) CODDINGTON, 
of New York City, was one of the original associates of 
Dorothy Day in founding the Catholic Worker. Later she and het 
husband published Liturgy and Sociology, a lively and valuable 
little periodical, but short-lived — because too far ahead of its 


time. At present she is writing a prayerbook for children. We § 


have seen the MS. and are enthusiastic about it; readers of her 
article will be able to sense why. — The editor of O.F. takes 
particular pleasure in being able to present the essay of FR. JEROME 
GASSNER, O.S.B., monk of Seitenstetten in Austria and his former 
professor in Rome, to whom he is indebted for an inspiring course 
in St. Thomas’ Secunda Secundae. Father Jerome is now teaching 


dogmatic on at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla.— | 
.P., heads the English department of Rosary | 
College, River Forest, Ill. Her afticles have appeared in America, 


SISTER JULIE, 


Catholic World, and elsewhere. - BROTHER GEORGE, F.S.C., is 
majoring in religious education at Catholic University. 
a 


A considerable number of requests for the new Psalter have 
reached our desk since our highly favorable reports on it in recent 
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issues. It is very difficult to secure copies from Rome; shipment 
of books from Italy is possible only through the military. All the 


‘1@ more welcome, therefore, is the news that Paluch Co. of Chicago 


|} plans to publish an American edition, as well as a two-color Psal- 
terium for handy insertion into breviaries. 
C7 


A special feature of the 1945 summer session of Mary Manse 
% College, Toledo, Ohio, was the introduction of courses in liturgy 
in the department of religion. The courses, given by Rev. W. Mi- 
chael Ducey, O.S.B., secretary of the Liturgical Conference, were 
basic in nature and provided the necessary background for advanced 
study in liturgy and related courses in music and art. Eighty-six 
students, of the total enrolment of 264, attended. A complemen- 
tary class, in liturgical Latin, was designed to help students under- 
= stand and appreciate more fully the liturgy of the Church, especially 
the Office. Unifying and integrating the liturgical program on the 
campus each day of the summer session was the participation in 
either the Missa Recitata or Missa Cantata with the Gregorian 
proper. Of interest to students in religion is the announcement that 
the cycle of courses in liturgy as begun in the summer session will 
make possible an undergraduate major or minor in religion or 
sacred liturgy at the College. 


On September 12, the Sisters of the Precious Blood at O'Fallon, 
Mo., fittingly celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of their congregation by the solemn consecration of their con- 
vent chapel. All who have any knowledge of the history of the 
liturgical movement in America will want to share in their joy. 
In our next issue we hope to have a proper article of appreciation. 


Eastern Catholic Worship, by our associate editor Donald Att- 
water, is slated for publication by the Devin-Adair Co. late in 
September. It consists for the most part of the translations of the 
Liturgies of the Oriental Rites which were printed in ORATE 
FRATRES during the years 1941-43. For the first time, now, we 
are to have a book containing in handy form and at moderate 
price ($2.50) the Mass-texts of the Eastern Churches in compe- 
tently rendered English. All seminaries and college libraries, and 
many individuals, clerical or otherwise, will, we are sure, take 
grateful notice. 

+ 


Another volume which we are happy to recommend to O.F. 
readers is Father Delaney’s We Offer Thee (America Press. Pp. 
xiv-178. Cloth, $2.50), containing fifty-nine ‘‘brief commentaries 
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on the Sunday gospels — chiefly about the Mass.’”’ Subscribers to} 
America, in which the sermonettes originally appeared in the col. 
umn entitled ‘“The Word,” will need no urging to buy the volume | 
We might characterize it by saying that in style and content it} 
represents the opposite pole to Dame Aemiliana Loehr’s indispens. (yj 
able The Year of Our Lord. We have here no profound theological 
or mystical interpretations of the Sunday liturgy; Father Delaney’s 
strength lies in applying the spirit of Sacrifice convincingly to 
everyday life and problems. It is “‘moralizing’’ at its best, becaus f 
based squarely on the objective pattern of the Church’s life and 
ideals. . 


The fifth annual liturgical summer school conducted by the 
monks of Westminster Priory, near Vancouver, B.C., July 30 to 
August 4, had an enrolment of sixty, with places as far distant and 
widely separated as Los Angeles and Skagway, Alaska, represented. 
Sisters engaged in teaching formed the largest single group. Courses 
were offered principally in the liturgical year, the Scriptures, and 
Gregorian chant. 


¢ 


Headquarters of the Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence 
Course, now in Toledo, Ohio, announce that certificates have been 
awarded to 250 professional music teachers, including priests from 
every state in the nation and sixty religious communities. Two ¥ 


summer courses, held at Marywood College, Scranton, Ohio, and | 
St. Clare College, Milwaukee, Wis., culminated the home study 
of specially prepared text lessons. 


e 


“A priest friend of mine told me of his experience of vesting 
and going through the Mass-actions for his parochial school chil- 
dren while a teacher gave the accompanying explanation. He told 
me how he shuddered to hear ‘Sister Amalar,’ so to call her, call 
him a Herod as he put on the alb, point out that he was a Judas 
for kissing the altar, and identify him with Pilate for washing his 
hands. ‘I found myself in turn every villain in the piece, and I was 
wondering if the children could ever respect me again!’ ’’ — Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., in Liturgical Arts. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VERNACULAR IN FRANCE 


To the Editor: — O.F. readers would perhaps be interested to know the 
trend of the movement towards the vernacular in France, as voiced in 


the enclosed editorial recently published in the Paris daily Le Figaro, by 
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rancois Mauriac of the Academie Francaise, one of the great French 
yriters and Catholic laymen. 

I am a convert from Anglicanism, where for years I heard the “Mass” 
a English, and not infrequently, in “high” churches, the mass of the 
Missale Romanum, which has been translated into beautiful English. No 

tholic loves the Church’s liturgical language more than I, and for 
vears I have used only the Missale Romanum, but there are many who 
ave no knowledge or interest in Latin. 

A French-Canadian priest friend of mine once said, “Raise the people 
o the Mass instead of lowering the Mass to the people.” That may be a 
plendid theory for fervent and well-instructed French Canada, but four 
ears of daily Mass as a soldier, in America, Africa, Italy, Germany and 
France, has convinced me that the pros outweigh the cons, and that the 
people need to hear and understand the liturgy. 

A sizable group of priests in France are now saying in French those 
parts of the Mass which are not said im secreto. This practice is “tolerated” 
by their bishops, several of whom are advocating that the Church defi- 
nitely permit it for all. The Holy Father himself raised no objections 
when Father Rodin, chief chaplain for prisoners-of-war, stated during a 
recent audience that he had been saying Mass thus for his men. 

Here, the Missa Recitata (in Latin, or in French while the celebrant 
says the Mass in Latin) has become a widespread and popular practice. 
Likewise, the Mass versus populum. Altars are being turned around. Char- 
[tres Cathedral has a permanent high altar in the crossing with the bishop’s 
throne hiding the former high altar, an ugly mass of 18th century gilt. 


Notre Dame, Paris, erects a simple altar in the transept for pontifical 
function; daily Mass at many of the smaller churches is dialogued versus 
populum. 

All these external developments may be, of course, relatively non- 
essential, but there is no doubt that they can and do reflect a parallel 
trend in the liturgical life. 


(Lt.) Russett S. YounG 
USFET Mission to France 


Mauriac’s Eprroriat. In. the war on Latin which our friend Jean 
Guehenno has so brilliantly taken up, there is only one point on which 
I feel entirely in agreement with him and the young priest whose letter 
he quotes. On Whit Sunday, at Strasbourg, where I was a guest, I attended 
Mass in the seminary chapel. The usual muttering (of the Mass of the 
Catechumens) gave way to prayers of divine simplicity, on which the 
attention of all the faithful was held. I thought it admirable that, in 
order to reveal the eternal youth of the Church, such a superficial change 
as this should suffice: the thin layer of ice hardly broken, and here was 
the water again seething. 
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The experience of this Strasbourg Pentecost strengthened my impression 
of last fall, when a Mass was said in memory of Jean Prevost, who ha 
been murdered by the Nazis. There, before a_congregation the majority 
of whom were unbelievers, the prayers of the Church, freed from the veil 
of the old Latin, found their way to many hearts, and for them the Sacr.- 
fice regained its meaning. 

Catholics too often forget that the funeral Mass is the only occasion 
the Church has to make contact with her adversaries and the indifferent | 
And, such as they take place today, these ceremonies often give the pro} 
fane an impression of being ancient rites of'no value, meaningless, costly 
witchcraft, as well as an attempt against the equality of men in death 
(“Ah, this Borniol style! This frightful luxury! These candelabra of fale 
silvered metal which are now seen elsewhere, and which were also usd 
under the Third Republic for the big state dinners at the Elysee!”’) 

But, the prayers of the Mass of the dead, more than all others, arf} 
sublime. Translated into a living and intelligible language, and celebrated Y 
by priests who have a realization of their responsibility and who remen- 
ber that each word spoken is full of grace, these prayers astonish th 
faithful themselves, when they discover the splendor which for centuries 
has been buried in a dead language. 

It goes without saying that we are thinking here only of the low Mas 
and the parts at solemn Mass which are not sung. We would not dream 
of causing injury to the holy Liturgy! 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


To the Editor: — Surely in his excellent article on “Religious Profession’ 
(May 20), Msgr. Hellriegel has made a slip in calling St. Michael “th 
censer-bearer at the heavenly altar” —a slip straight out of the Roma 
Missal! St. Luke in his Gospel (1:11, 19) says that the angel at the right 
side of the altar of incense is St. Gabriel. 
DoNnaLp ATTWATER 
Crickhowell, Gt. Britain 


To the Editor: —I read with pleasure your article on the consecration of 
virgins in your issue of May 20. May I ask that you give us more of this? 
In reference to your remark that “we know of no readily available Eng- 
lish translation of the preface”: for a number of years I have enjoyed §! 
this in the Exercises of St. Gertrude, the exercise on “Espousals and Con- | 
secration.” To me it is a subject of pain that this beautiful book is of 
little known. At present it is out of print, but I would like to see a larger 
number draw profit from it, and also from the entire ceremonial for the 
consecration of virgins. When will some publishing house give us thi 


wonderful text? 
(Miss) Mary GeBHART 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VES, INC. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Harper & Bros., New York, 
N.Y. 1945. Pp. 236. Cloth, $2.50. 


The essays of Father Leo R. Ward are a rare combination of local color 


“19 and individual detail worked into the pattern of an integrated philosophy. 


In this book Father Ward again turns to the cooperative movement (he 
has previously written on Nova Scotia) and this time in terms of co-op 
life and development in the United States. We ride the bus with him 
around the mid-West — Dillon, Ohio; the Arrowhead country of Min- 
nesota; Granger and Westphalia in Iowa; McPherson, Kansas; the negro 
ghetto in Chicago; and a score of other co-op spots. We meet the people 
and hear them talk about what’s been done and could be done and what 
they’ve learned and who’s against them. The trip is punctuated with lit- 
tle asides by the author, but those asides add up to the most vigorous 
I} statement of principles of cooperatives, of personalism and of freedom. 
For co-ops are not just an economic devise, and what Father Ward is 
mainly seeking for is their relevance “for adult education, for democracy, 
for health, for morals and religion, for security, ownership, and stability.” 

Of course the view is balanced. Cooperation is not a new religion. It is 
a technique which fits into a whole pattern of the good society, and it 
can fit best of all if that society is also Christian. Father Ward credits 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B., with being the great leader for co-ops among Cath- 
olics in this country (although Father Virgil never actually organized a 
ly single co-op). And that is no accident, for Father Virgil was the first to 
see and emphasize how the cooperative movement needs the liturgical 
movement and, what is more important for us, how the liturgical move- 
ment needs the cooperative. If that last phrase sounds strange and/or 
dangerous, then here are Father Virgil’s words, as quoted by Father Ward: 
“It necessarily means that the liturgical movement, under the pain of 
remaining sterile, needs to flower out into ever increasing Christian co- 
) operation in all the things of life.” 

It is only honest to admit that in the ten years since Father Virgil wrote 
this, the fingers of two hands would number all the liturgists who have 
taken it seriously. Perhaps it is in part because many do not know what to 
do or how to do it. Ourselves, Inc. is the story of how it has been done in 
most “all the things of life.” It should become the handbook of fact and 
. {inspiration for all leaders who want to make the phrase “love of neigh- 
more than a mere intention. 

E. H. 


ADVENTURES IN GRACE. By Raissa Maritain. Translated by Julie Kernan. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 262. Cloth, $2.75. 


When introducing this series of memoirs, Mme Maritain remarked that 
“Our friends are a part of our life, and our life explains our friendships.” 
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This profound valuation of true human friendship is one of the qualit 
which makes this work so compelling. And so, while through the pag 
one sees their great friends, one also begins to understand the Mari 
themselves better. And as they are better understood it is all the 
clear that Jacques and Raissa Maritain will be remembered not only ff 
their writings (Mme Maritain is a poetess and a philosopher in her o 
right) but for the holiness which shines in their lives. Those who ha 
known the Maritains have always commented on this fact. One friend ¢ 
theirs who had them as house-guests for a time while they were in 
country said that “it was like having holiness in the house.” In the 
memoirs one gets a sense of this holiness which charges their lives. 


Among all the friends of the Maritains whose stories are told in the 
memoirs, perhaps the two best-known figures were Léon Bloy and Chark 
Péguy. In a way it is a tribute to the human understanding of the 
tains that they could have been so close to two men who were, in man 
ways, so dissimilar — and yet, so much alike. The influence of these 
great writers has been vast in Europe, and only recently with the publi 
tion of adequate translations have they come to be known in this country 

This book would be a joy even if it did nothing more than recoun 
these great friendships. But it does more than that: it gives us an insigh 
into the development of the Maritains’ life. Such chapters as the discussio 
of her first reading of St. Thomas and the discussion of Jacques’ 
beginnings as a philosopher are brilliant and revealing. Then, such forth 
right passages as the discussion of the Action Frangaise and the discernin 
comments on the role of spiritual direction will long be remembered fa 
their penetration and candor. 


Mme Maritain plans to continue these memoirs, and it is certainly t 
be hoped that one day she will write the story of their stay in Ameri 
For in America, as in France, they have been surrounded by great friend 
ships. Perhaps it is only now that Maritain has been sent to Rome a 
French Ambassador to the Vatican that we, in America, will begin 
appreciate the good fortune that was ours in having him with us durinj 
these difficult years. The Holy Father has received him with blessing 
and with praise for his work, and Catholics everywhere will feel that th 
Holy Father was expressing their own admiration and their own prai 
when he blessed this great man who has in our time reaffirmed the truth 
which tend to decay, this gentle man who has fortified our faith in th 
intelligence and the human personality, this humble man who has be 
for so many an example of “integral humanism” and a living witness t 
the vocation of a Christian. 

R. B. H. 





*T wo volumes of translation from the works of Péguy have already been pub 
lished by Pantheon Books and a volume of translations from Bloy (selected b 
Jacques Maritain) is promised shortly. 
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